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MONK AND LADY 


UT of a dawn of rain and fog, 
Into a dusk of hay-fields drying, 
A lady drove with her little dog. 


It seems the lady had been crying; 
But her lips were carved with the set half-smile 
Seen on a mouth that is done with dying. 


Her roans were tall and her chaise had style, 
Her coachman’s wrist was broad and trusty 
She played with her spaniel’s ear the while 


Over the highroad dun and dusty, 
The lady drove with a listless air; 
Under her veil the braids grew rusty. 
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What did she care? What did she care? 
What did all beauty mean or matter? 
(How he had loved her shining hair! 


Leaves that rustle and wings that scatter, 
Deep wood roused by a horse’s hoof, 
Rain in the ruts that splash and splatter; 


And down in the valley a steep brown roof 
The monastery, onion-tower and spire 
Sacred and solemn and aloof. 


Where one who had been both lord and sire, 
Lord of her love and her nights and day: 
With his hot blue eyes and his lips of fire, 


And his words and his wiles and his strong swift way: 

Lord of her sin and her secret lover, 
Who had prayed at her knee as a lover prays 

Was telling his monk’s beads over and over. 


Nothing mattered; would ever matter. 
Never again. Never again. 
Hammer of hooves on stones that clattet 


Never again! Never again! ) 
Iron notes for an iron singing, 
Granite and flint for a heart’s refrain. 


And a gentler music of high bronze swinging 
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From belfry-nooks, and peering down 





| Beyond bleak walls, in their cloaks of brown, 
She sees the Brothers walking together, 

{nd many a pious tonsured crown. 

} 
Dimly she sees them, and wonders whether 
She Icoks on his shaven head—oh shame, 
Oh lordly locks she was wont to gather 
Between her fingers, bright as a flame 

To see him there , SO clipped and humble, 
lo leave him there, in God’s own Name! 

| Roans on the hill that lag and stumble.) 

Over the bridge the lady drove. 

} Her spaniel’s tail was a fluttering banner; 
He pulled at the silk of her broidered glov e. 
And wriggled and whimpered at thought of his dinner. 
Out of her chaise with her little dog 
Che lady stepped with a high-born manner. 
\roused was the Inn of the Golden Frog 

) The tavern-keeper ran to meet her, 


The Street of the Virgin was all agog. 


No palace chamber could be neater 
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Toward the sound of vespers rising, ringing 


Than the rabled room where she would rest; 
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No lackey’s step come lighter, fleeter, 


Than the stout old wife’s with her ample breast. 
Geraniums grew on the window-ledges, 
Redder still with the flooded west. 


Beyond, the river amid its sedges, 
The dipping dying sky aflame, 
The small stars flaming along its edges. 


Golgotha leaned from a golden frame 
Over the carved bed, puffed and narrow, 
White as a cloud; a brisk maid came 


With a steaming jug; the Man of Sorrow 
Hung where she bathed; Sebastian too 
Agonized meekly, with many an arrow. 


And Mary knelt in her cloak of blue 

By the Blessed Babe in Bethlehem’s Stable, 
(The Star at the window peeping through), 
Over the lady’s dressing table. 


She had journeyed to hear and well she heeded 
(For hear it she must though she stagger and fall) 
The sorry tale that her heart so needed. 


And see him she would!—though his convent wall 
Be high as all heavens piled each on the other, 
And burning hell at the top of them all. 
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Quoth the glib-tongued maid: “Ah, Mary Mother, 
Had my lady come but a fortnight gone, 
She had seen the town in a pretty pother. 


‘“‘For my lord the Margrave’s handsome son 
Was turned from his sins (which they say were many), 
And the ladies that loved him every one, 


‘And his world and his wealth to the last round penny, 
lo enter the sacred brotherhood. 
And a sight it was, though the day was rainy. 


“‘Hour on hour the townfolk stood 
To see the host of his fine relations 
Rumbling tn, all velvet and mud. 


“* *Twas a riddle to find accommodations 
For such a throng, and the noise they made— 
The kisses, the tears, and the gratulations! 


‘“‘His mother wept as she supped, but said 
My pudding was good; his lady sisters 


Wore minever capes, and neither was wed. 


“The gentlemen slept at the Abbot’s cloisters. 
Three Bishops arrived from his Holiness. 
(We knelt on the flags till our knees were blisters!) 


“There was sermon on sermon, and mass on mass. 
Ah, but his face was pure and saintly 
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As he rose a priest, with power to bless.”’ 


“T’ll get me to bed,” said the lady faint 


Rococo Interlude 


How gay, how gilt, this place of pray: 
Bedizened shrines of paint and plast 
Wrought by some old Bavarian mastei 
Cherubs that romp in clouds of snow, 
Martyrs and saints in ornate row, 
Confessionals all carved and curl) 
Where absolution late and earl) 
Beckons the sinner debonair. 

How animate this plac e of prayer! 


Never did virgin smile so blessed, 
Feweled and lacy, ermine-dressed; 
Nor Christ hang quite so gold, so hig) 
Against so bland a summer sky. 
Here is no thought of soul’s disgrace, 
Blithe as a ball-room is this place; 
God's glittering altar crisp and sweet 
As a birthday-cake at Mary's feet; 
Its festive candles towering white, 

Lit by a pink-cheeked acolite. 


How sure of love this place of prayer! 
What of a lady kneeling there? 


\ 
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Her scalloped veil was rich and splendid, 

And curved in shadows about her face; 

Her head was bowed and her knees were bended 
Her page was turned to the proper place; 

But she read no word—she thought of her sorrow, 


Her tears fell hot on her Spanish lace. 


\ lover today and a priest tomorrow 
Clang of clapper above her head) 


\ sinner toda) and a saint tomorrow 


And his kiss on her mouth still burning red 


Salve , salt ; ET } f Heave I] 

Chanting voices and priestly tread 

lo see him once, thus frocked and shaven! 
Salve, Virgo virginum. 

Priest and lover craven craven 


Like a slow brown stream the cowled men come, 
\ choiring river with voice of thunder 
Mundi in auxilium! 


And her heart was filled with a vast grave wonder; 


Suddenly all her grief was gone, 


Che walls of her sin were rent asunder, 


1 


4 piteous temple overthrown; 
And up from the ruin, stirring, leaping, 


Her heart that had lain like a sullen stone. 
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O river of Mary, flooding, sweeping, 
Cleansing and high; immaculate tide, 
Meeting the flood of her foolish weeping! 


Over her shone the Crucified, 
And up on the altar the Blessed Mother. 
The flare of her sweet wicks fluttered wide, 


Lifted the lids of a chanting Brother 

He raised his head and he turned him toward 
The kneeling lady . . . they found each other 
And the candles between like a Flaming Sword! 


What mattered her gown of looped-up satin? 
His priestly garb? Souls stripped and pale 
They stood, and his pale lips ceased their Latin, 


Shaped to the name he had loved so well; 
The stone in her side seemed to quicken, to quiver: 
Then came the Splendor, the Miracle. 


Regina! Regina! (deep murmurous River!) 
Her heart grew great with a woman’s pride 
Farewell forever . . . farewell forever 
She knew what moved in her singing side. 


Into a land of rain and fog, 
Out of a land of ripe fields ready, 
The lady drove with her little dog. 
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Her roans were swift and their strong hocks steady; 
Steep was the road that they must climb, 
Winding and steep for the weary lady. 


aint sounds followed her, chime on chime, 
Vesper bells of the monastery, 
Tuneful and light as a nursery-rhyme; 


And she thought of the Babe in the arms of Mary 
Ah, priest at prayer, did you mark the beat 


(Too loud, too close to your sanctuary) 


Of her horses’ hooves in the Virgin's Street? 
With desperate thought on the missal’s meaning 
Did you hear far wheels where the cross-roads meet? 


Were your pages clear for a Christian gleaning? 


Three days and a night the lady traveled 
(Roads that had known her heart’s despair 
The twisting miles that her roans unraveled), 


Till the ducal walls of her home rose fair. 
Through wide-flung portals her coachman drove her; 
She stepped from the chaise with a stately air, 


And sent for Monsignor who penanced and shrove her 
(For her virtues were many, her sins but few); 
And strictly he bade her forget her lover, 


Which the penitent one was ready to do: 
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And lived her long life richly, rightly, 
With her prayers and her lands and her retinu 
The gray good lady! but hale and sprightly 
Withal. 

For these were wore and 
With hearts as rash as blades, bared lightly; 
They drew life close as a kiss, and then, 
With lips turned cold, loosened their hol 
And went to their family-vaults contritel 
(Their dull dank vaults that yawned polite!) 
As the lady was gathered to hers. AMEN. 
With her blue-eyed daughter, an Abb 
To pray for her soul’s peace, daily, nightly; 
And a small fat spaniel carved in ston 
For her quiet feet to rest upon. 


In a convent-valley hills away, 

An aged monk on the self-same da) 

Was laid in his grave in the church’ 
I have seen the Spot. I have passe d that wa 








\ BALLET SONG OF MARY 


Her smock was of the holland fine, 
Skinkled with colors three; 
Her shaw! was of the velvet blue, 


The Queen of Galilee. 


Her hair was yellow like the wex, 
Like the silken floss fine-spun; 
Phe girdle for her golden cloak 
Was all in gold bedone. 


She sat her down in her own bower pla 
And dressed herself her hair. 
Her gold kemb in her braid she laid, 


} . . £8 » 
{nd a sound fell on the door. 


He came within her own bower roon 
‘Hail, Mary, hail!” says he; 
“A goodly grace is on your head, 


For the Lord is now with thee.” 


She folde a aown her little white han | 
When Gabriel spoke again. 
She set her shawl, the corners right, 


lor ceremony then. 


“And the God will overshadow thee 


And bring a holy sweven. 
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Fear not, fear not,” then Gabriel said, 
“Tt’s the God of the good high heaven. 


“And what must be born it will heal the sick; 
It will make a goodly lear; 

It will fettle men for christentie 

And to keep holy gear.” 


Then up then rose this little maid 
When Gabriel’s word was said, 

And out of the bower she ran in haste, 
And out of the hall she is sped. 


She is running far to Zachary’s house 
“Is this the way?” says she. 

“A little maid in haste,” they said, 
“Has gone to the hills of Judee.” 


And what will be born it will ope their eyes; 
It will hearten men in their stear; 

It will fettle men for christentie 

And to have holy gear. 


It will scourge with a thong when those make gain 
Where a humble man should be; 

It will cast the witches from out of his saule 

And drown them into the sea. 


It will give men drink from the horn of the wind, 
And give men meat from the song of a bird; 
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Their cloak they will get from the sheen of the grass, 
And a roof from a singen word. 


And when they come to the Brig o’ Dread, 
And they cry, “I fall! I’m afear!” 
It will close their eyes and give them sleep 
To heal them outen their lonesome cheer, 
When they come to the Brig o’ Dread. 
Elizabeth Madox Roberts 


ON THE ROAD TO SKULL HILL 


In Nazareth, I think, his home; 
His name? I! never knew. 

He was an enemy of Rome; 
Besides, he was a Jew. 


The soldiers, when they saw him fall, 
Beckoned me, but I| ran; 

Then, seeing I was out of call, 
Took a Cyrenian. 


Skull Hill looks hot . . this road’s a glare 
How very long the way! 

The cross I would not help him bear 
I bear alone today. 


Ellen Glines 
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THREE POEMS OF YORKSHIRI 
MASS OF THE MOORLAND 


To stand the unexpected blow 

Go you back to the Love you know 

If you were raised where belfries rear 
Their selfless strength, go find it there; 
And if within a mystic wood 

Of living aisles, seek there your Good; 
If where great ships go down to sea 
Beside the waves find your Beauty 


But I was born a moorland lass, 

And on the heath hills hear the mass 
That strengthens me: there have I known 
In the still dawn, the lovely lon 

Kyrie Eleison of rain, 

Each runnel catching the refrain, 
Refreshing pools and tarns again 

Kyrie Eleison of rain! 


After the Kyrie is done 

Comes the bright G/oria of the sun; 
And as its gold chords strike the hills 
On blue horizons and near ghylls 
Brimmed with flower-faces and wild lift 
The Gloria makes such radiant strife 





() sw 
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y an hour mine eyes have shunned 


Dorothy Una Ratcliffe 
' 


my heart been beauty-stunned. 


ize shimmers on the heath, 


n oorland holds its breath; 
midday silence, slow, 
on phrase, a great Ci 
creatures with delight 
ledge of the Light of Light: 
re dogmatic than 


reed pronounced by man 


the high clouds group and pray, 
afternoon away; 


ling up, dreams I res« ind 


e Sanctus of the wind, 


} \ ] 
r crescendos, powerful lines 


the organ in the pines, 


rzandos—God! what force 


speck the moor-b 


sweet elevation! hark! 


upland altar you 


your mysteries ever new, 


} times your heart soars cleat 


of matter, space, of fear, 


things from high abovs 


urageous wings ot love 
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With the down-going of the sun 
Another movement has begun, 
Ascending from the valley—whist ! 
The Benedictus of the mist! 

Hear its douce message wander forth 
Among the curlews winging north; 
Hear how its music gently thrills 
The lapwings on the southern hills. 
On many a western byre and wall 
Its azure diminuendos fall, 

Easterly too, where far, far down 
The dale, a Minster rules a town. 


With the fair harmonies of dusk 

Rises the incense of the musk, 

Rises the first effulgent star, 

Rises the silvery bar on bar 

Of Agnus Dei. Worn-out ewes 
Patiently wait the falling dews, 

And huddling under stacked peat-sods 
They guard, each one, a lamb of God’s. 


THE VIEW-POIN1 


There is a hedge between Farmer Stubbs and me, 
Five foot of thorn and holly. There are gaps, 
With elder stumps and a young rowan tree, 
And wooden stakes above some coney traps. 
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Today I met him; “‘ Now, thoo’s gotten t’ meadow 
It is thi job to keep them hedges trim.” 

A wild bird fluttered in the holly shadow; 
He looked at me intently, I at him. 

“See how t’ lile thorn are all choked up wi’ briar, 
They niver should be ’lowed to grow so strong.” 

I looked and dreamed of every prickled spire 
Transmuted into roses in full song. 

O flood of elder flowers! sweet breath of kine! 


“Elders is good for nowt—not even wine!” 


THE GYPSY BRIDE 


An Ancestres 


Forget that iver I ran barefoot 
An’ danced round a brushwood fire, 
An’ through our caravan window watched 


Stars climb a poplar spire? 


Forget my granny who sits on t’ steps 
Smokin’ her owd clay pipe? 

How turn-pikes and years wind through her mind 
As she harks t’ wailin’ o’ t’ snipe! 


Forget my dad? theer’s niver a man, 
In North or South Countree, 
A straighter rider. Who can break in 


A wild olt better nor he? 
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Forget my sister Roma, whose eyes 
Are violets seen through veils 

O’ mist—forget her voice, and her way 
©’ tellin’ owd sorrowful tales? 


Forget t’ round hill wheer my mother sleep 
Wheer a tide o’ wild flowers rise? 

I'd as lief forget it’s God who leets 
Up mornin’ an’ evenin’ skies! 


} 
Thoo has gi’en me wonnerful claes an’ gen 
But as I sit in the hall, 
I’se terrible fain to be wheer winds 
Whistle through hedge an’ wall. 


Can thoo call hounds off when t’ 
Or larn a linnet to trill, 

Or forbid a Romany heart to roam 
At t’ whisper o’ lile April? 


scent’s breast-high, 
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ON MEETING A LADY 


| It was surprising, after all the years, 
) To see how very little you had lost 
Of all the things that made you, though one fears 
You kept them somewhat to your cost. 


lo this suffice ncy one had preferred 


Che faint uncertainties that lace a brow 





} Existence puzzled; if you had been stirred 


3y life, you must be different now. 


No pathos of surrender, and no prid 
Of winning have contributed their grace 
lo touch you: while the world has lived and died 


No hint of this is in your face. 


( nly intactness, a self-sheltered peace, 
\s if you would not let life have its say. 
Poorer, I think, I find you now for these, 
Che things you would not cast away. 


Charles L. 





O’ Donnell 
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TWO POEMS 
THE SPOTTED BIRDS 


I waited where the spotted birds 
Flew upward from the water and the rocks. 


I waited, not to watch the claws, 
The scattered drops, the throats; but thoughts and words 


Were fettered in my mind. Remote, 


The wind against my eyes, from that waste shor« 


| watched the sky unmarked by sun 
Or star or moon, empty as I, when swift 


And harsh the spotted birds flew up, 
Shaking the deadened water bright, flew high 


And wild, trailing their legs from rift 
On rift of plume, of spotted wings undone 


In flight upon the sterile sky, 


And tore the net in which my mind was caught. 








Anthony Wrynn 
MEDALLION 


[ have wrought your body, clear with sun, in my mind 
You stand ankle-deep in the thin water, your hair 
Curled evenly on your temples, and your eyes 

Turned to the sea and the tall clouds. Your lips are closed, 


Forgetting their songs, as you pause in the wide sea-light. 


You came once, another bather, out of the heavy land, 
One with the bronze-shouldered swimmer, the lovers 
On the hot shore, the peculiar and prying child. 

You came once, laughing, in a world you knew. 


But now, though the wind run sharp with frost and leaf, 

Though the waves stagger upon the snow, you stand 

Tranquil, apart, in sunlit silence, 

No longer eager for the white broken water, the pungent 
weeds, 


No longer caught gleaming in the waves. 


And they say, She lies dead beyond the stubble and sand 
In a naked bed, her eyes still as pearls, 

Her leaf-red hair driven across her forehead. 

Anthony Wrynn 
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AUTUMNAI 


GARDEN’S ENI 


Within the radius 

Of accustomed eyes 

I find the usual garden’ 

Without surprise 

I comprehend 

Its man-devised security ) 
I see it all, 

Krom brambled hedge 
To patterned wall. 


But today 
The gate swings out 

Into the far away, 

Where, from earth-lulled seedling } 
Dreamily uncurled, 

Spring has made a garde 


And distance, 

reed from measurement, 

Blows outward to a sky’s unchart 
Where, unfurled 

Along the edges of my visioned wo 
It spreads to new dimension 
Through the scheme 

Of some invisible design. 


) ; 
»& 
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Elfrida DeRenne Barron 






















Perhap 
Beyond that undeciphered bend 
Waits another garden's end 
\nother gate 
Swings open to another spring. 
[his is an estimate 


Chat blinds my reckoning. 


EARTH CHANGI 


Snow, and low-swept evergreens; 
\nd soil heavy with rain, 
| Where grey-pronged orchard tree: 


Shivering, bloom again. 


Crusted clay and russet leaf, 
Loam, and a flowering bush; 
} \ dust, with sturdy weed 


Matted in the underbrush. 


\s each day zigzags into night, 
And life keeps circling by 
} Overhead, in ageless blu 


Endures the sky. 


Elfrida DeRenne Barrott 
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ROUND AND ROUND 
SOLILOQU)Y 


What is man since Adam’s fall? 
Dust and spirit all in all; 


Wandering the world around, 
Building cities, tilling ground; 


Dreaming till his life is spent, 
Hungry and incontinent. 


AT THE CENTRE 


This single fruit 
On its dark vine 
Instructs the mute 
Sun how to shine. 


Around this rosy 
Core the stars 
Pursue their lazy 
Wind-blown course. 
(What tenuous twist 
In these sleek sides 
Thus to resist 
Tremendous tides! 


It is no wonder 
Men in fear 
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Sterling North 


Would still the thunde 
Hidden here. 


Beset and driven, 

A single thrust 

Will prove that even 
This is dust. 


OLD STAGE COACH 


Coming upon it suddenly in the gloom 
It’s easy to see how once it thundered and sped. 
[t stands wheel-deep in billowy orchard bloom 
With flowering plums like ponies on ahead. 
The boy who drove it forty years ago 
Is dead. No more he'll dream along the lanes, 
Upset the shining pools left by the rains, 

1 


Or ford the rivers willowy and slow. 


Freighted with seasons now, the old stage goes 
Over the world’s edge and up again; 

Spring and its apple-blossoms heavy with rain, 
Summer and fall with fruit, winter with snows. 
And always, to keep apace with the dreaming one, 
It follows a restless course around the sun. 


FEUD 


This fluid that spills through my veins 
Was certainly once of the sea, 
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But my dust is the dust of the plain 
And I shall never be free. 


Torn with this double desire, 
| have wandered the whole worl 
In vain have I fled from the fir 
Of earth or of sea as a lover. 


But now I am weary for sleep, 
And my heart in its prison is sot 
With blood that grieves for th 


And dust that grieves for the shor 


LAME) 


What avails this urgent motio1 
Though the stars go hurtling by 
And above the windy ocean 
The unquiet sea-birds fly? 


In an hour or a season 
Every motion is forgot, 
Though the dancers without reas 


Move to music that is not. 


Kor at last, when furious whirli: 
Spins the heart from out the brea 
Stili our restless dust goes swirling 


We shall not find rest. 





WeakKel 


THE OLD AGE OF 


her hill at dusk 


upon her, Death stood n 





fing behind her in the da 
; d lo ¢ 
1a thal, tho 
/ past 
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but the 
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flowed th val, 


one ana soon 
the earth and be at rest 
come and gone and left ! O1d 
passe l, but | remall 
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world heavy with my I 


iving One, Mother of A 
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word has turned them down dark way 
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Instead of half that has not let me rest ? 
Through weary ages. 
Centuries ago 

When I had sons—aye, long before I knew 
That growing old is but the way to death, 
I walked the world with God, and found in Adam 
Union and struggle forever joined asunder. 
I learned the terrible singleness of love, 
Blasting desire that is the root of love, 
The ill-mixed sweet and bitter taste of love, 
And the emptied heart, and the heart filled again 
With little new sons. My life grew strong—deep-rooted 
To endure the touch and see the face of Death, 
Who took from me, and looked and turned and left me 
Lying with empty arms under the night. 
I bore my sons in sorrow, daughters in pain, 
Until my time was done. I walked the world 
Hot with remembered anger, and with eyes 
That sought but never found. My life is closed 
Now like a song that is ended. Joy and sorrow 
For me are bleaching bones on barren trails 
That I shall pass no more. 

Soon | shall gO 
Home to the warm black earth. Adam will come 4 


Up from the valley, with my sons, to carry 
Me back to the gates of God and leave me there; 
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Arthur Kramer 


And I shall lie there while the sun and rain 
Mould me in leaf and root, and little lives 


That are in their degree what I have been 


[ am weary, weary, weary of the world, 

Solitary in body and in thought, 

The first to pass alive into the void, 

Protagonist of all things for all men. 

I have set balls to rolling whose vast echoes 

Will thunder at the gates of farthest years 

And shake the sun and moon down from the sky. 
I am a seed in time, a thing of growth 

Started, not made, that first day long ago. 

| have outgrown a thousand thousand years 

And wearied time with living. Now I rest. 
Stripped of all but self, I look beyond 

The beat of day and night, and all the miles 
Between the far stars and earth’s deep foundations. 
From me has come the vastness of the world. 

The nations rise around and bear me down 

Who bore them, and I sit alone by night 

Who nursed them at the breast. They know too much 
For me who once knew all to tell them more. 
They have ensnared the earth and drained her dry 
Of knowledge and I sit here like a stone. 


Still am I serpent, and the serpent dwells 
Unknown yet in the heart of every man 
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The wisdom-bearer, the opposer, hx 

Who walks his own way in the face of God 
The shadow of an older greater God 

To whom all past is present, all to-come 
Long past. 


Now are all things a burden 
To me who have been here since there wa 
Or sky or water. All my works have failed m 
All my long youth lies broken in ruins around me 


And all my sons are building up aga 


( 
} 
| 


Stone upon stone, the things I bui 


tc and bro ‘ 


Adam is grown into the earth he dwells in 
His hands grasp at the world and all it hold 
Already is his making vague and dim, 

Like an old tale some old man told last vear 
He and his sons bear down upon the world 
They dwell in, and oppress it with desir 
Their avaricious hands reach to the sky 

To make a pavement for their marching feet 
What I have done they do. They tread my wa\ 
But I have passed the need of earth, and th 
Will follow at some time I know not of 


What | believed is gone. What I believ 

I never shall see alive upon the earth 

This earth? I follow the far and lonely stat 
That W heel aloft, indifferent to day o1 night 
[1 6 
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Arthur Kramer 


Though eyesight wanes or grows. I dwell on a whirling 
sta : 

That rests on nothing, and my faith is dim 

\s the unsubstantial foundation of the world. 

Was there a many-flowered Eden once, 

Or did I make the story for my sons? 

Does the sword still flame beyond the outer gate 

lo light my grave? I do not know, for | 

Am but a weak old woman who has lived too long, 


Whos 


Whose eves can glean no hint of what will be. 


ldren think her wise beyond their gods, 


am the great blind mother, and the dark 


Envelops my soul as the night now shrouds my frre. 


] ) ’ 
Let the k wrap me round, for I would sleep. 
VJ fl Ne 7 far j 
T/ Pe} fortu »n her hand 2 
ee 
j bendine a 
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COMMENT ' 
CHRISTMAS AND WILLIAM BLAKE 


T is strange how the worship of the Christ-child 

penetrated the hard old Roman-built world. It was 
like the perfume of a lily, of a mass of lilies, whose roots 
have broken rocky soil, whose shining whiteness enchants 
the air. An infant conquered the nations; the human rac 
lifted up its eyes and sang a new song. Slowly, through 
those centuries of a crumbling empire and a resilient faith, 
the perfume, the song reacted in beauty in men’s minds, 
and the beauty took to itself form and color and rhythm, 
became incarnate in churches and statues, gorgeous in J 
tapestries and paintings, vocal in poetry and music. The 
human spirit passed from Caesar to Saint Francis, from the 
Colosseum to Chartres Cathedral, from pagan frescoes to 
Fra Angelico, from Greek choruses to Palestrina, from 
Virgil and the cynical later poets of a disillusioned autox 
racy to Dante and the epics and lyrics of new languag 
seeded and nourished by the old. 

It was a rebirth into innocence, child-likeness, naiveté 
once more the magic moment, the dawn, the early spring 
One thinks inevitably of certain pictures: the solemnity, 
the chill sunshine of that moment are perpetuated for 
us by Giotto in his Assisi frescoes: and another aspect 
its tenderness, its softly colored gaiety—by Fra Angelico 
in many paintings. The holy friar’s Annunciation at the 


Prado breathes ecstatic worship of the Christ-child—it: 
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’ sacred innocence is like the first smile of infancy; and his 
Paradise, wreathed with haloed saints, is as fresh and fair 
is the gay blooming of hepaticas in April. 

Through various highways and byways of mediaeval 
literature also one may follow this spirit; songs with the 

ew on them were sung in many languages by bards 

acred and profane. In early English poetry we find in 

ertain ballads and lyrics a quality as child-like as Fra 

Angelico. This Christmas carol of the fifteenth century 

of the same blue-and-gold delicacy: 

ofa maider 


Chat is matcheless 


J King of all kings 
To her son she cl 
| 
H + 
i his moth 
\s dew in April 


Chat falleth on th 


He came all so still 
is mother’s bower 
n Ay 


Chat fall 


ri 
} 
I 


He came all s I] 


() t i 
Ther h s moth 
w in April 
| lletl 
Mother and maiden 


Was never more 





Well may such a lady 


Goddes mother be. 


1149} 
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We all remember Chaucer’s exquisite salutation to the 

daisy, and those opening lines of the Pro/ogue to the 
Canterbury Tales, which catch one’s breath with intoxi 
cating fragrance. The beauty of Nature’s birth-song is 
in such poems, a beauty which Nature repeats annually 
but which man loses in the meshes of civilization and 
sophistication. The Elizabethans were near enough to 
their country’s origins to catch it in many songs; we hav: 
only to think of Shakespeare’s many lyrics—B/ow, d/o: 
thou winter wind, Hark, hark, the lark—and of one or tw 
each by Marlowe, Green, Campion, Ben Jonson and others 
to realize how far we have gone from all that fine careles 
rapture. Even the lesser poets scented the morning ai: 
here is a breath of it from John Daniel, whose songs wit] 
the music were published in 1606: 

Thou pretty Bird, how do I se 

Thy silly state and mine agree! 

For thou a prisoner art; 
So is my heart. 

Thou sing’st to her, and so dol a 

My music to her ear that’s mercil 

But herein doth the difference li¢ 

That thou art graced, so am not | 

Thou singing liv’st, and I must 


As we leave those early centuries, that special not 
dewy freshness, of blissful innocent naiveté, becom« 
extremely rare in English song. It was scarcely hear 
again until William Blake lifted up a tiny flute-like voic 
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Poetical Sketches, published in 1783, and the Songs of 
Innocence and of Experience (1789 and 1794) antedated 
| the whole romantic revival—Byron and Burns 
infants, Coleridge a child, Shelley and Keats unborn. 
a few years the grand chorus of their voices drowned 





Christmas and William Blake 


against a noisy world. No one listened at first. 


out his modest piping; whereupon, quite satisfied, he took 


refuge with his brush and his etching-needle, creating 
masterpieces like the ‘fod and the Dante series because he 
couldn’t help it And after a time he returned to poetry 
those mystical and symbolical Prophetic Books which 
nobody, perhaps not even himself, has ever completely 
understood 
The centenary of Blake’s death was observed 
\ugust, but it had been celebrated a year or 
advance by the superb edition of his complete Writings 
put out by the Nonesuch Press, and by Foster Damon’s 
monumental study of his Philosophy and Symbols. At 


osophy were explored by a sympathetic mind. 


] 


] 


Lisi] 








last the cards were on the table; long-hidden manuscripts 


were in print, and the dark places of his mystical phil- 


rhe whole presents the spectacle of a modern spirit 
living in eternity as completely as any prophet or saint 
of the past; living in isolation, by his own inner light, as 
utterly as any Asiatic hermit on his mountain-top. 
wonder that his art separates itself from any bondage 
to his immediate period, that it shines with that light from 


within quite regardless of contemporary flickers and flares. 
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In its earlier phases—in the three books of lyrics above 
mentioned, it returns to the crystal clarity which we have 
hinted at in early English songs; instinctively it strips 
free of all the eighteenth-century formulae and resumes 
Elizabethan simplicity. No fifteenth-century carol is 
more dewy than this brief lyric, Jnfant Foy: 


“T have no name 

I am but two days ok 
What shall I call thee? 
“T happy am, 

Joy is my name.” 
Sweet joy befall thee! 
Pretty joy! 

Sweet joy. but two day 
Swect joy I call the 
Thou dost smile 

I sing the while, 
Sweet joy befall the 


And here is The Shepherd: 


How sweet is the shephet l’s sw 
From the morn to the evening | 

He shall follow his sheep all the 
And his tongue shall be fil 


For he hears the lamb’s innox 
And he hears the ewe’s tend pl 
He is watchful while they are in peac 
For they know when their 





These are like Fra Angelico’s angels for purity, like 
crystal urn for clarity. They are “songs of innocence’ 
indeed. 


=>] 
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But Blake’s crystal urn holds the wine of wisdom, 
clouded with pity for all the sorrows of the world. 


Every tear from every 





Becomes a babe in eternity 


he says in duguries of Innocence, which begins with this 





) famous quatrain: 
To see the world in a grain of sand 
And a heaven in a wild flower, 
Hold infinity in the palm of your han 
And eternity in an hour. 
Blake experienced eternity in his own little hour, and 
} he set down the experience in his poems. One feels it 
in the lyrics “‘in a peculiar bright purity of sound and sense, 
! » ° 
as free from any human smell as mathematics, vet as 
full of music as a love song. Joy is like sunlight in them, 
tears like rain, and anger like tempest.” In the Propheti 
? . .* . ° > e 
Books this lofty religious experience of the infinite be 
comes enveloped in symbolic utterance, in a personally 
nvented symbolism which it takes years of research to 
, ° ° a : e 
penetrate. But in this forest one comes upon sun-lit 
learings—passages of magnificent inspiration unsur 
passed for loftiness and lyric beauty. Here, for example, 
the poet’s impassioned code of love and forgiveness: 
rhou angel of the presence divine, 
Chat didst create this body of mine, 
Wherefore hast thou writ these laws, 
And created Hell’s dark jaws? 
My presence I will take from the 
\ cold leper thou shalt be. 
L153] 
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Though thou wast so pure and bright 





That Heaven was impure in thy sight, 
Though thy oath turned Heaven pal 


Though thy covenant built Hell’s 
Though thou didst all to chaos r 
With the serpent for its soul, 
Still the breath divine does mov 
And the breath divine is Lov 


And, recognizing hatred as ‘“‘a begging fot 
tinues with a superb prophecy of love’ 


Come ye forth, 
Fallen fiends of heavenly birt 
That have forgot your anci 
And driven away my trembli: 
You shall bow before her fe 
You shall lick the dust for m 
And though you cannot lov 
Shall be beggars at Love's ga 


Beside the white-hot passion of Blake’ 
lyric fervor of its utterance, most of the r 


English becomes cold and formal, n 
standardized creeds. He was his ow! 
spiritual; he trod his own domain. 
Mr. Damon charts that domain fo! 
wander there; as Robert Hillyer says in 
It 1s clear that Mr. Damon has written a boo 
foundation to all future study of William Blal 


philosophy unveiled in these pages is of that hig] 


Ww hich, however deliberately obscure In its 4! 
in its significance: the union of the human sot 
in it who must be released in eventual perfectio1 
imperfections of material existence. 
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conques 


faith. 


Christmas and William Blake 


| have quoted above a few phrases from a singularly 
penetrating anonymous article on The Poetry of Blake 
in the London Times of December first, 1921; and I may 
as well close this belated centenary tribute with its final 


parag 


sraph 





Blake wv mperfect like the rest of us, and his writings and 

vings are f perversity, failure, wilfulness. But the great artist 

who ¢ w and again free himself in his art of all imperfection 

b Blake knew this—it was an 

( f life he was attempting that 
se he saw it as an end more clearly than oth 

so did | times achieve it more completely. There are no 


Blake’s words are as firmly drawn as the beautiful little 


rures in h tchings, and each is as essential to his 
heme. Like the morning stars in that most wonderful 
ate of all the wonderful Yo series, they “‘sing together.” 


H. M. 
MR. POUND ON PRIZES 


n Porrry for October raise the question 


vet again, and yet again: can lucre be of use in 





al n particular in our own? 


My personal contempt for such enterprises as the prize 


ntest for poems on Lindbergh forbids me to analyze the 


culiar inferiority complexes and deep-rooted hatred of 


terature that prompt that particular sort of manifesta 
n. Besides, there is or was a law of libel, and one 
esn't want to raise irrelevant issues. The value of the 
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other prize discussed |Mrs. White’s Manuscript Poetr) 
book Prize] depends on who does the picking 

The trouble with American verse at present is of in 
the lack of candidates; after twenty vears’ observatiotr 
we are inclined to believe that many start, and start wit! 
what seems, to all but the wearied eye, “‘promis¢ 

The whole system of prize-giv ing, though it smacks 
the high-school, is better than nothing. It is an immen 


improvement on the attitude of mind of Miss Lowell’ 


generation; it is a step up from the age of Gilder. But 
belongs to an uncritical epoch; it is the act of peopl 
who having learned the alphabet, refuse to learn how t 
spell. It has not the eCXCuSse of the re be ing nm known be tt 
way. An improvement of the system does not deman 
discovery or invention. 

The utility of the present reconditely wangled organi 
of society to literature is perhaps wholly problemat 
It is useful to the author if he hold a certain number of 
gilt-edged securities; its utility to authors not holdin 
Czecho-Slovakian eight-per-cent or Standard Oil of Nev 


Jersey 1S not only open to discussion, but is be ing, in th 
less restrained periodicals, more and more openly 
The percentage of American authors who are on e: 


street 1s, of course, small enough to make thi 


S 
St 
i, 


purely academic; there will be no literary or educat 
party in American politics in our time; neither Mr. San 
burg nor I, nor even Mr. Ben Hecht, is likely to inva 


the halls of congress or lead anyone over the barricade 
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but terrify some illiterate inspector of 
se tremors 1n th he som ¢ f some society 
n of morals 


money for the nutriment of art or letters 





known to the 1 f not to particular 
best way is for the patrons themselves 
ig about the art they patronize; to know 
to be aware that they can not really ro 


me When a man has shown his talent 
ea tiol | h ! inia for endowment 
itutions " yien c 2) rhap ag 





wine: in oe he patron sent h 
he writer « ( ! g the m ol 
Voltaire’s English adventure is a case in 
h more efficient than hearing that ther 
ind then getting tl e€ professors to 
Talent does not obligingly crop up 


he next w be patro istea I 
ot tea a — ll 

? ee, SNOUIC Wiz n oO he finds a 
iving author: that he then communicate 





to ascertain whether said author needs 


n: or if not, whether said author knows 


younger or mor ndigent author whose 
] 
ry by a check 
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The donation blank might be print 


Sir: I have enjoyed your book entit 
the enclosed to maintain your equanin 
may be) while writing another one; or, if ' 
necessity, kindly transmit the same to wh 


likely to use it to the best advantage of | 


Speaking historically, | may say th 
when fifty dollars would have been of 
I have known times when nothing |] 
sand dollars would have been of any 
moment I were asked to spend a 
ture or the arts I should have to pau 
rom 1g08 to 1914 I could hav 
any size, from two dollars upwards; f 
believed in a certain number of peop! 
since been recognized as having valu 
then frequently worried by perfectl 
causes. 

Money for the arts is often mor 
a food. It can not produce art or lett 
cholera, it is needed only when th 
one knows of a writer actually in 
can apply the remedy. 

I think my past is sufficiently know: 
accusation of wanting to keep down 
to nip any new bud in the stalk, 
itching to chuck another five hundr 
| should Say the most intelligent 


! 


L15 
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REVIEWS 


ON FOREIGN GROI 


Tristram, by Edwin Arlington Robi 


In September a year ago, whet 
Mr. Robinson out of the sacr 
studio and I apologized for her h 
with a smile, “Oh, it’s ni 
the long poem I’ve beer working 
‘It’s one that Miss Monroe wil 
emphasis on /oathe which n 

So when Tristram came out a! 
seller, I wished to have it review 


of our usual list, by some imp 


authoritative, studious, imaginat 


there any more adjectives?) min 


the most ardent admirers and 


whether classic or modern, whor 


countered. This gentleman con 


he would read the poem and cons! 


3ut in ten days or more, to out 
received the following letter: 


If it were just a 





feel no particular sympat I 
ment at the back of the volume that R 

ind a Merlin, and must conclude that 7? 
novation for me who never got beyond Catz 


as an established “ middle” or “late” m 





what 
tempora 
(Of course 
be at ] 


ye roac 





have no time for 
ffer my confused impressio1 
the Robinsoniar 
se with you som« 
ind rhyth 
to thes s 
he mo 
Bo Pie 
rl reno fros 
, ranging 
ry 
ward the id re\ 
lown my own 1n 


I as an 


1 ) 1 
ms 


yvNatevel he 


lyze 771 


nol 


1obody 


ividu 


the one and only 


himself, and to go 


l ¢ chox 


him most effective for 


1i0On of an 


} } 
1soc 


Vv att 


Won ]} 


now 


writes will 








uD 


fy 
Sia] 


that ju 


ly 
! 


large 


] 


with 


today o1 


se W hatey el 


old 


1 
nytn 


nerusted beauty, it 1s 


t 
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al opinion may 


On Foreign Grou 








out magnincently 
reluctant through 


lelighttul sense of 


orrow will care 


which an\ Vritel 
y hims lf on pape! 
theme and metho 
this purpose If the 
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the refined gold of its symbolism, to reshape its pattern 
and ornament into a modern vase. The critic’s task 
is merely to measure the degree of his success, to judge 
how far he has molded and fused his materials into 
new and significant perfection. 

What, then, has Mr. Robinson done with this famous 
pair of lovers, with this tale which has been told by 
sO many poets and romancers from Luces de Gast an 
Malory to Swinburne and Matthew Arnold, and whic! 
Wagner has set to immortal music? 

Well, he has travelled a long way from Malory. In 
this modern version it is impossible to think of Tristran 
as a great warrior—his deeds of derring-do are scarcely 
mentioned. Nor can at least one reader think of him 
as a great lover, in the old fierce wild sense of carnal and 
emotional magnificence in love. He becomes a much 
troubled modern, who is talkative, argumentative rathe 
than impassioned. The long discussions between Trist 
ram and the various messengers—Gouvernail, Queen 
Morgan, Brangwaine (pages 24-35)—are too staid; an 
the long conversation between the lovers (38-56 


5 


is not 
the hot speech of passion but tepid talk about it ar 


about. For instance, this from Tristram (29-ac 
I have prepared a way for us to take, 

Because a king was not so much a devil 

When | was young as not to be a friend, 
An uncle, and an easy counsellor. 

Later, when love was yet no more for 1 
Than a gay folly glancing everywhere 
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On Foreign Ground 


For triumph easier sometimes than defeat, 
Having made sure that I was blind enough, 


He sealed me with an oath to make you his 
Be f r I ] ld my eyes, or my heart woke 
Krom } isure in a dream of other faces 
That no ire nothing else than silly skulls 
Cover with skin and hair. 


And this, from Isolt’s answer (41-42 


The King says you are coming back with me. 
How can you come? And how can you not come! 
It wi cruel enough for me without you, 


But with you there alive in the same walls 





hardly worthy of life tonight 

If I stay there alive—although I shall, 

For this may net be all. This thing has come 
lor us, ar you are not to see the end 

It ugh any such fog of honor and self-hate 


As you may seek to throw around yourself 





lf. Had you been someone else, 





ive been one like your cousin Andred, 


Who looks at me as if he were a snake 





ird something. Had you been someone else, 


You might have been like Modred, or like Mark. 





Of course there are beautiful lines; for example, these, 
Isolt 


cribes their fateful early voyage together (51): 


| believed that you would speak, 

lor | could hear your silence like a song 
Out of the sea. I stood by the ship’s rail, 
Looking away into the night, with only 

nd the ocean and the moon and stars 
Chere with me. 


But unfortunately she goes on for seventy lines more, 


of which very few seem by any possibility the words 
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of a woman in love. Of course one admits a poet’s 
right to idealize his dialogue—to conventionalize it, to 
make it fit his pattern; but it should be in the direction 
of intensity, not of discursiveness. Shakespeare’s ex 
changes between Antony and Cleopatra are not an exact 
stenographic report of what these lovers, or any lovers, 
would say, but they are such a report as the gods might 
overhear from lovers miraculously charged, like thunder 
clouds, to express the uttermost passion of their souls 
I cannot feel that Mr. Robinson’s pattern of dialogue is 
effective in this sense. The early love-scene, and the 
quarrel scene between the men which follows it, are 
talkily lukewarm, consequently unconvincing. 

The poet is on firmer ground when all the talk is over 
and Tristram is alone with his agony: 

And when slow rain 
Fell cold upon him as upon hot fuel, 
It might as well have been a rain of oi 
On faggots round some creature at a stake 
For all the quenching there was in it ther 
Of a sick sweeping heat consuming h 
With anguish of intolerable loss. 

Here we have the tortured self-reproaches of a moder: 
mind, achieving at the climax the majestic rolling rhythn 
of truly Robinsonian blank verse (72-3 

Before he slept, 
A shame came over him that he, Tristt 
A man stronger than men stronger than 


Should now be weaker than a man unmade 
By slow infirmity into a child 
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To be 


Put shame away and was again a madness 


And th 
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For hit 
Set 
We 
Whe 
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Of sor 
Wher 
And th 
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The poe 


his instrun 


al 
measures of 
music in tl 
its duller st 


reflect ions 


of the a 


who is most 


and vital p 
Brittany, | 
found a fig 


pathetic, not 


[ 


this type be 


Iromise 


+ 


range OF m 


sympathy 


after Tristra 


On Foreign Ground 
t of children. Then his rag 


’ 


n a blank, wherein not even a name 


remembered would stay long enough 
grasp it or to recognize it, 
he ghost of what had been a nar 





ke a moonbeam on a ton 





\ li omb 
cloud comes. Cloud after cloud came f: 
before leaving clear 
that he had lost. It was 
far behind him in the gloom 
th were lights above, and ! sic ul g, 
( wash of a cold sea | 
has gained a very flexible command over 


ent since the comparative crudity of the stark 


fyi 


Capt 
lls poem, which t 


reiches. 


in Craig. There are passages of splendid 


ransfigure as with torches 
These are usually the poet’s own 
] 


or Gescriptions; they are rarely the utterances 


e 


personae. In my opinion, the character 


alive, and who achieves the most beautiful 


oetry of speech, is the lesser Isolt—Isolt of 
of the Here Robinson 


docile, not but 


white hands. 


ure not violent but 


tragic 


demanding completeness but accepting com 


nwillingly but instinctively he understands 


tter than the other—she comes more within 
odern civilized psychology, therefore of his 
Thus her final speech to her father (207-8) 


m’s death has revealed the futility of her love, 
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of their marriage, is the most humanly true and moving 
passage in the book. 

| have spoken of the earlier love-si en¢ The desc riptiv c 
passage which leads up to and initiates the second meet 
ing of the lovers (127-9) is one of the finest in the book 
for slow and sombre rhythmic beauty. But again one 
is conscious of a let-down when the talk begins. Isolt’s 
first speech (133-4) is perhaps the best of it, but through 
the twenty following pages there is an endless to-and-fr 
of self-analysis until the emotion gets sadly frayed. And 
in the last meeting the same thing is true, though to a less 
degree. Isolt has a beautiful line, 

I shall hear all you do not s: 
but they say too much for the stark effect of tragedy 

When it is all over, one feels, at the poet’s command, 
the utter stillness of all those ruined lives against the 
horizon-wide stillness of the sea. And the stillness 
crosses the channel to Brittany, and rounds out the 
poem with the quiet epilogue of talk between Isolt of the 
white hands and her father, and her lovely speech of 
reconciliation with her fate. 

There is a glamour about these old tales which wins 
the public. The combination of this rusty-rich love 
legend with modern psychological insight in characte: 
analysis is enough to account for the public favor which, 
aided by the Literary Guild’s powerful boost, has pushed 
this book to a record sale, far exceeding any, or perhaps 


all, of the poet’s earlier volumes. And of course the poem 
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succeeded in expressing with the same colloquial eass 
his attitude toward life, but where the best of thes 
contemporary poets combine this realistic expression with 
motives of passion, he has used it to relate his i 


experiences and discoveries. His pages give us no lov 


song; the lyric forms here used with such variety embody 
metaphysical rather than emotional difficulties. But in 
making events of the mind the themes of his poem 
in examining the old meaning behind reality, he has 
succeeded in bringing out a distinct vitality of his own 
As his title broadly indicates, his poetry is written fron 
the standpoint of a scholar. Between pure emotion an 
himself there stands a trained and complicated wisdom, 
which to a great extent prevents him from making a 
direct and simple approach to truth. This truth he can 
not reach intuitively, as the pure lyric poet does; h 
must strive for it analytically, aiming beyond the hii 
drances of a scientific discipline. 
The occasions in the poems are usually presented with 

sharp incisive skill: 

Brain-jaded, brain-bleached, 

walking across the drowse of a wart 

and the casual eye caught sidewa 

the white heart of a tree pulsating. 
Thus it is that the second Apocalypse begins, while in 
Moment- 

Like a huge fringed blossom dropped in the forest 
was a pool with its stem of brook. 
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The Intellectual Motive 


These precise images are successful in awakening the 


imagination of the reader so that it will complete and 
sympathize with the conclusions, which are not always 
so clearly expressed. Repeatedly the opening obser- 
vation is a delightfully clear-cut impression, which 
points to Mr. Damon’s real power in shaping the 
vidence of his senses so that it will lead him into the 
} inalysis of deeper mysteries. The best example of this 
in the book comes in Jn the Third Person wherein he tries, 
by force of his understanding, to grow out of his limiting 
ensual knowledge into a larger identity where he may 
} find a greater comprehension of self, only to discover 
his own problems a part of nature and the “immense 


j 


yumanity” into which he has projected himself: 


ta 





Trying tn ctrnoole ft; a the 
Trying to struggle from the 





re but mirrors, where I see 





Myself, myself innumerably. 














It $ phantasmagori 
Knowing, when everyth 
Th » are ultimately 


Burning Bush is marked by the same strong analytical 
igor. It possesses a straightforward honesty of idea 
ind statement which the longer and more diffuse Fantasia 
n a Restaurant and the final Apocalypse lack. 

The best poems are probably those in which unique 
irrangements of metre are given up, and the tetrameter is 
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arranged in even quatrains or couplets. Last Supper: 
Jesus to Fudas is full of a stateliness of allusion and at 
the same time of direct conversational appeal. Atlantic 


Garden is a charming foot-note to nature. Rock of Sage. 
wastes no word in being pithy and emphatic. Jmfroitu 
A pertus is a little too discursive and conventional, but 
Preface by Paracelsus, which has somewhat the. same 
theme, is one of the book’s genuine poems. Here Mr. 
Damon’s real world, the world of learned characters and 
old wisdom, is opened up to us by the alchemist who bids 
us leave his book closed unless its “solid magic” is ap 
proached with sound imaginative candor 

The humor in the volume is not carried off with th 
same effect. Mr. Damon’s epigrams are amusing, but 
their interpretation of trivial matters is not sufficiently 
complete to make them really diverting. Even in his 
serious poems, as some of the above lines have shown, 
the underlying concept is trite and the work is saved only 
by vitality of phrase and attitude. In the satirical verse: 
a satisfactory disguise for the obvious is not alway 
provided. They make us eager to recur to Mr. Damon’ 
surer abilities: to the sonorous passion in Commentary 
on Fohn X. 34, and the clear conviction in To One F 


In these we find reasons to question the full authority 


of his prophecy in Epilogue: 
I'll wonder dimly at the hidden p 
Faded to quaintness in my early rhyn 































NEWS NOTES 


We have the pleasure of announcing a new prize. One of Poretry’s 
most loyal and generous friends offers a prize of two hundred and fifty 
lollars, to be awarded next November at the discretion of the editorial 
staff of the magazine. This is a special award, not to be repeated. 
] 


This will | largest prize given under Poerry’s auspices since 








the first award ever made by the magazine—the prize of two hundred 
and fifty dollars offered, at the end of our first year, to William Butler 
Yeats, by him very graciously declined (all but fifty dollars for a book- 





o 


plate) in favor of some younger poet, and the rest ultimately awarded, at 
Mr. Yeats’ suggestion, to Ezra Pound 
The donor of this prize makes no conditions or suggestions. W< 


announce merely that it will be given as an award of honor, without 





reference to the work of the year in Poetry, to some American poet of 


nction or exceptional quality and promise. 





nounces that its prize of $100, for the best poems published 
its pages during the past year, is di 
Marion Strobel 
Che first issue of The Forge as a quarterly contains interesting poems 
by Elizabeth Roberts, George Dillon, Pearl Andelson, Borghild Lee 


ind others, besides stories and essays. The young editors, Sterling North 





between Pearl Andelson and 


and Stanley Newman, with the assistance of other members of the 


University of Chicago Poetry Club, are running the magazine on a shoe 





string, so to speak, and courageously gilding the shoe-string with poets’ 
le magazine has always been a credit to the editors 
~presents a remarkable group of young writers who are 


and it should be subsidized by the 





on internationally, 





university 


rhe first star of the season invited to Chicago by The Forge was 
Elinor Wylie, who at the end of October made her first visit to the windy 
y, and gave two readings, one in Mandel Hall at the university, and 
other down town. She has an unusually graceful stage presence, 
shows no trace of shyness before an audience, and she read her poems 


te simply in a level voice, with fine observance of rhythm, and— 
| 





especially in the second reading—excellent dramatic effect, which was 


without being over-stressed. 
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On both occasions Miss Wylie (or Mrs. Benét) paid a gracious trib 
to Poetry, as the first publisher to accept her literary product sever ) 












vears ago. One thing she said in t : f he 
shiver with a keen realizat of edite t} j 
doubted whether, if those first poe h: t ted. sl . 
ever have written any mort 
No doubt the speaker was putting th 
smiling exaggeration, for surely the impuls f genius which 1 uc } 





those first poems of Elinor Wylie was too strong a flame to be snuff 


out by any editor’s denial. But the remat st trag possib } 
ties—how many budding talents have we rutl ly snip ff! VW 
can only hope that no would-be contribut tal rejecti sliy 


from this office as the final act of his or her literar reer, Mc 





have to stalk to the goal ov I piles of retect | col ct 
editors, and no verdict by the wisest of t ifall 

The Witter Bynner Und uate Pr , $ ) 
awarded this year in three parts. The largest shar $1 


Sterling North of the University 


Staver of Barnard College, and A 
able Mentions go to students of Brown, Dart ith, Oregon, (¢ 9 
Smith, Virg Montana, Califorr ind Minnesot Or f th 


1. Walter FE. Kid f Oreo 








lla, 





ent thus met 





rroup in Poetry. 
Mr. Bynner’s co-judges this year were G Hazard Conkling ' 
iee Masters. For 1928 they be Marjor rt 


Mark Van Doren, and the contest will be ur t] 1s} f Pa 


ly 





of which Mr. Bynner is an associate editor. Manus¢ 

Mr. Bynner at Santa Fe, N. M., by May 15st } 
Sterling North, the chief | 

ind mentioned above as one of the editors of 7 ge, is re] 

ber of Poetry. He isa brother of Jess Nelson N 


a Pound, who is now editing The Exile from Rapallo, Italy, wr 


rize-winner, ne i! I ti fr 4 





this 
E21 


is follows: “Beginning 


by Pascal Covici. The barbarians of the An n copyright 


1 1 


with the second isst 7 Exile will be 1 





its legal encouragement of piracy and bad practice, are such that 
should not have continued the magazine aft first issue but for M 
Covici’s intervention.” 





News Notes 


Che contributor 


ert McAlmon, Joe 
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